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INTERVIEW  WITH 
W.  D.  SNODGRASS 

On  April  U,  1978,  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning  poet  W. 
D.  Snodgrass  appeared  on  the 
University  of  New  Haven 
campus  to  give  a  reading 
at  the  invitation  of  the 
UNH  English  Club  and  THE 
NOISELESS  SPIDER.  Re- 
garded by  many  as  the  first 
practitioner  of  a  searingly 
personal  kind  of  poetry 
which  later  came  to  be  known 
as  "confessional"  and  widely 
admired  as  the  most  gifted 
public  reader  of  his  genera- 
tion, Snodgrass  drew  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  A  stu- 
dent and  fiend  of  such  major  literary  figures  as  Robert  Lowell 
and  Anne  Sexton,  Snodgrass  read  from  Heart's  Needle  (1960), 
the  book  which  earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  from  After 
Experience  (1968).  But  most  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
reading  agreed  that  the  climax  of  the  poet's  performance  oc- 
curred when  he  read  a  number  of  dramatic  monologues  from 
his  long  and  controversial  work-in-progress,  The  Fiihrer 
Bunker,  a  cycle  of  poems  spoken  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  such 
collaborators  as  Joseph  Goebbels,  Albert  Speer,  Heinrich  Him- 
mler,  and  Eva  Braun  during  the  final  weeks  of  World  War  II 
in  the  underground  shelter  built  by  the  Nazi  warlord  near  the 
Reich  Chancellery  in  Berlin. 


Snodgrass'  reading  of  these  poems  was  quite  simply  electrify- 
ing in  the  range  of  emotion  he  managed  to  convey.  Twenty  of 
these  works  have  already  appeared  in  The  Fuhrer  Bunker 
(1977),  published  by  BOA  Editions,  Brockport,  New  York,  but 
Snodgrass  has  been  at  work  on  new  monologues  in  this  ambi- 
tious cycle  and  has  announced  that  he  intends  to  add  many 
more  to  the  present  volume  in  years  to  come.  The  brilliance  of 
the  poems  already  in  print  gives  much  hope  for  the  vitality  and 
promise  of  American  poetry  in  the  years  ahead.  No  American 
poet  has  taken  on  such  a  large  and  protean  subject  since  Ezra 
Pound  embarked  on  the  difficult  journey  of  The  Cantos.  Pound 
once  defined  the  epic  as  "a  long  poem  that  contains  history."  W. 
D.  Snodgrass'  The  Fuhrer  Bunker,  embodying  as  it  does  a 
stunningly  articulated  account  of  the  most  bloodily  decisive 
historical  phenomenon  of  our  century,  already  seems  to  many 
of  its  readers  to  have  staked  a  large  claim  to  being  considered 
the  characteristic  epic  poem  of  our  tormented  era.  The  following 
is  a  partial  transcript  of  an  interview  given  to  members  of  the 
English  Club  by  the  writer  shortly  after  his  reading.  We  only 
regret  that  the  printed  page  cannot  even  come  close  to  reproduc- 
ing the  gleeful  outbursts  of  visceral  laughter  and  the  occasion- 
ally daunting  thrusts  of  grimly  sober  awareness  of  our  current 
human  perplexities  that  punctuated  the  flow  of  conversation  of 
this  brilliant  and  thoroughly  human  poet. 

—  Bertrand  Mathieu 


SPIDER:  We  always  like  to  start  our  interviews  with  visiting 
writers  by  asking  them  a  little  bit  about  their  families,  their 
schooling  and  background,  and  other  factors  that  might  have 
influenced  their  decision  to  become  writers — if  one  consciously 
decides  to  do  such  a  thing  as  "become  a  writer."  Do  you  think 
you  can  dig  that  far  back? 

SNODGRASS:  Like  almost  all  writers  I  come  from  a  middle- 
class  family.  My  father  was  an  accountant  and  I  grew  up  in  Joe 
Namath's  home  town,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  a  little  mill 
town  up  north  of  Pittsburgh.  My  family  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Arts  whatsoever.  So,  of  course,  that's  what  I  had  to  do  with. 
I  think  I  always  knew  I  would  be  some  place  in  the  Arts.  Music 


got  me  first.  I  then  dabbled  around  and  tried  some  drama,  and 
that  didn't  work.  I  ended  up  writing  poetry.  By  now  I'm  back 
into  music  and  do  as  much  or  more  work  in  music  as  I  do  in 
poetry.  But,  you  know,  that's  just  it  exactly — my  father  was  a 
great  chess  player,  so  I  can't  play  chess.  He  was  an  accountant, 
so  I  can't  add  two  and  two!  He  was  a  magnificent  pool  shark. 
So,  of  course,  I'd  get  whipped  at  pool  all  the  time!  You  pick  out 
your  own  side  of  the  street.  I  went  to  school,  first  of  all,  in  a 
college  there  in  Beaver  Falls,  called  Geneva  College.  After  the 
war,  I  went  to  Iowa  to  study  because  of  the  writing  workshops. 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  study  play  writing.  Only  you  couldn't  do 
that  in  writing  workshops,  and  so  I  worked  with  some  of  the 
drama  people  there.  And  my  plays  were  just  awful!  The  only 
way  they  could  have  gotten  worse,  I  suppose,  was  to  do  what 
my  teachers  were  telling  me  to  do  about  them.  They  were  terri- 
ble teachers!  I  drifted  then  into  poetry  workshops  where  there 
were  wonderful  teachers,  teachers  that  I  admired  instantly. 
Well,  I  figured  that  at  least  I  should  be  around  them,  I  admired 
them  so.  One  of  the  best  courses  I  had  at  Iowa  was  with  the 
head  of  the  Chemistry  Department.  I  didn't  learn  anything 
about  chemistry,  but  I  learned  about  commitment.  That  man 
could  really  care  about  that.  He  was  willing  to  put  his  head  on 
the  line  for  it.  He  loved  chemistry  so  much,  he  wanted  to  teach 
the  beginning  students — an  extremely  distinguished  chemistl 
So  I  wanted  to  work  with  those  people  in  the  workshop,  and 
then  found  out  that — partly  to  my  surprise — I  could  do  it.  And 
since  I  hadn't  found  out  anything  else  I  could  do  at  that  point,  I 
stuck  to  it. 

SPIDER:  So,  the  desire  to  write  really  didn't  seize  you  by  the 
throat  early  in  life? 

SNODGRASS:  Oh  no,  no,  no,  not  until  Iowa. 
SPIDER:  That's  rather  late. 

SNODGRASS:  That's  right,  I  was  well  into  my  twenties  some 
place  before  I  really  tried  writing  poetry,  and  I  went  for  a  long 
time  at  it  before  I  was  able  to.  Even  though  I  had  begun  to 
think  at  that  time:  "Yuh,  I  will  be  able,  yuh,  I  could  do  this!" 
But,  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  around  thirty  before  I  had  a 
book  out.  Let's  see,  it  was  1959.  I  was  born  in  1926.  What  does 
that  mean?  Can  anyone  add?  /  can't:  (Laughter)  Does  that  come 


to  thirty-three,  or  something  like  that?  Thirty-three,  maybe. 

SPIDER:  Yes,  thirty-three. 

SNODGRASS:  I'm  catching  up  with  my  father!  I  subtracted 
that  properly. 

SPIDER:  So  there  was  nothing  in  your  boyhood,  nothing  in 
your  teens — no  favorite  writer — 

SNODGRASS:  Oh  no!  By  no  means.  When  I  got  to  Iowa  I  had 
never  heard  of  T.  S.  Eliot!  I  had  gone  through  two  years  in  that 
little  college,  Geneva,  and  got  all  A's  in  my  courses,  and  sud- 
denly I  got  to  Iowa  where  I  was  surrounded  by  all  these  hot 
shots,  and  suddenly  realized:  "0  my  God,  I  haven't  understood  a 
word.  I've  been  getting  A's  in  all  these  courses,  and  I  didn't 
even  know  what  it  was  possible  to  know."  I  was  so  terrified  I 
didn't  say  word  number  one  for  two  more  years.  But  suddenly,  / 
was  aware!  Jesus,  you  can  learn  something  here.  There's  some- 
thing worth  learning.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  it.  And  did 
indeed  admire  my  teachers  there  very,  very  much.  For  good 
reason. 

SPIDER:  Do  you  remember  the  first  writer,  the  first  poet,  who 
made  you  say  to  yourself:  "I'd  like  to  do  that,  I'd  like  to  do  what 
he's  doing"? 

SNODGRASS:  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  know  the  first 
one  I  started  imitating  was  William  Empson.  I  was  writing 
villanelles,  just  like  Empson's  villanelles.  That's  what  amazes 
me,  you  know.  I  haven't  written  a  villanelle  for  thirty  years, 
and  then  to  start  writing  villanelles  again!  That's  also  strange 
because  my  students  at  Syracuse,  not  knowing  what  I  am  writ- 
ing, are  writing  all  these  fancy  forms.  They're  writing  sestinas 
and  villanelles.  After  all  these  years  and  years  of  nobody  writ- 
ing anything  but  fine  verse  and  rondeaux  redoubles,  suddenly 
all  kinds  of  crazy  things  like  that  are  being  written.  I  can't 
believe  it.  The  Spencerian  mafia  are  in ! 
SPIDER:  The  spirit  of  the  seventies  extends  that  far. 

SNODGRASS:  Wow!  You  know  they're  the  hottest  young 
poets  in  the  country,  and  for  them  to  be  suddenly  doing  all  these 
hyper-formal  French  forms — incredible!  Well,  anyway,  I  found 
myself  writing  them  again.  After  a  while,  I  was  writing  exactly 
like  Robert  Lowell,  who  was  my  teacher  at  Iowa — 


SPIDER: — and  who  later  wrote  a  bit  like  you,  isn't  that  so? 

SNODGRASS:  Well— that's  a  tricky  one,  I  think.  That  shook 
me  up,  let  me  tell  you.  I  think  when  I  got  away  from  Lowell,  I 
didn't  get  hooked  on  anyone  else  quite  that  much.  It  was  Jarrell 
who  helped  me  get  out  from  under  Lowell's  influence  more  than 
anyone  else.  He  said:  "Snodgrass,  do  you  know  you're  writing 
the  very  best  second-rate  Lowell  in  the  whole  country!"  Oh,  he 
was  rough.  Boy,  you  can't  imagine  how  rough  he  was.  He  would 
pick  up  your  poem  and  say  (hysterical  burst  of  laughter):  "Snod- 
grass, you  wrote  this?"  (hysterical  laughter).  And  then  he  would 
read  it  to  you  and  howl,  roll  around  on  the  floor  practically, 
reading  your  lines  to  you — Jesusl  But  he  was  right,  mostly,  he 
was  right  more  than  anybody  else  I've  ever  encountered.  It's 
bad  enough  to  be  so  cruel,  but  to  be  right  on  top  of  it  is  unfor- 
givable! 

SPIDER:  You  say  somewhere  in  one  of  the  essays  in  In  Radi- 
cal Pursuit:  "The  artist  is  a  person  who  stands  opposed  to  the 
dulling  effects  of  saying  over  and  over  again  things  we've  al- 
ready heard.  The  artist  suggests  possibilities."  I'm  not  going  to 
ask  you  the  obvious  questions:  Why  did  you  choose  Hitler?  Why 
him?  Why  this  cycle  of  poems?  But  what  possibilities  are  you 
"suggesting"  in  The  Fuhrer  Bunker  1 

SNODGRASS:  Jeezus!  That's  for  critics— that's  not  for  me— 
that  isn't  the  kind  of  thing  I  think  about — or  maybe  I  don't 
understand  the  question. 

SPIDER:  Well,  what  possibilities  for  the  reader — what  les- 
sons— what  directions,  perhaps — 

SNODGRASS:  I'm  not  interested  in  providing  lessons.  I  would 
suppose  there  might  be  some — surely.  We  all  take  the  Nazis  as 
THE  paradigm  of  evil.  And  one  wants  to  investigate  one's  own 
evil — to  learn  more  about  it.  At  the  time  these  things  happened, 
we  all  said:  "How  could  they  have  done  that?  How  is  this  possi- 
ble?" And  we  still  wonder  about  that,  but  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  it  has  become  clearer,  more  and  more,  that  we  not  only 
could  have  done  things  like  that  and  even  under  much  less  pres- 
sure than  they  were,  we  have  done  things  like  that.  And  so  one 
wants  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  ourselves  that  leads,  that  can  lead 
us  to  that  point  of  madness.  Surely,  I  hope  I'm  doing  the  same 


kind  of  thing  that  Dante  was  doing  in  The  Inferno — to  investi- 
gate one's  own  evil. 

SPIDER:  After  Vietnam,  certainly,  we  are  more  aware  that  we 
could  and  did  do  such  things. 

SNODGRASS:  Of  course!  Of  course  individuals  do  such  things 
to  each  other,  don't  they? 

SPIDER:  Do  you  feel  that  by  exploring  the  evil  in  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts  that  you  are  exploring  the  roots  of  evil  in  yourself? 
SNODGRASS:  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't  think  consciously 
about  that.  I  remember  though,  once,  being  on  a  program,  in 
fact,  with  someone  who  was  then  LeRoi  Jones,  and  he  and 
Allen  Ginsberg  were  doing  a  sort  of  great  malice  dance  around 
me,  saying:  (sing  song)  "YEAH  YEAH  YEAH."  And  at  one 
point  saying  awful  things  to  me  and  so  forth,  and  at  one  point 
the  moderator  said  to  him — he  [Jones]  was  talking  about  the 
awfulness  of  American  civilization  and  things  like  that.  "What's 
so  awful  about  it?"  And  he  pointed  at  me  and  said:  "He  is!"  Of 
course,  your  first  thought  is  outrage,  but  then  I  thought: 
"Gee — if  only  that  were  trueV  If  only  one  could  identify  with  all 
the  evil  of  the  whole  society,  one  would  be  one  hell  of  a  poet!  I 
mean — you  really  would  be  so?nethingl  In  a  way,  you  want  to 
investigate  all  the  parts  of  yourself  that  you  normally  keep  out 
of  sight  and,  of  course,  if  you've  got  any  good  sides,  those  have 
lost  their  force  because  you've  told  everyone  about  them  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Everyone  you're  trying  to  seduce  in  one 
way  and  another,  you  tell  all  the  things  you  think  are  good  about 
you.  The  other  parts  you've  hid  for  so  long  that  they  develop  a 
lot  of  force  and  power  down  there  in  the  dark  and  they  get  an 
awful  lot  of  control  over  you  that  way,  too.  As  long  as  they  are 
out  of  sight,  they  can  control  you  without  your  knowing  it — 
they  do  indeed.  It's  better  to  know  about  them,  at  least  to  know 
what  those  urges  are.  One  has  to  have  a  real  understanding  of 
them. 

SPIDER:  There  is  something  rather  striking  which  you  say  in 
one  of  the  essays:  "Most  people  simply  do  not  use  their  con- 
scious mind  for  the  revelation  of  truth.  They  use  it  to  disguise 
themselves  from  others,  to  make  themselves  look  better  than 
they  are."  By  coincidence,  in  a  collection  of  interviews  with  C. 


G.  Jung  which  just  came  out  recently,  C.  G.  Jung  Speaking, 
Jung  says  that  he  saw  Hitler  standing  side  by  side  with  Musso- 
lini when  Hilter  was  in  Rome  in  1937.  He  says  something  in- 
teresting about  Hitler  the  man:  "Hitler's  body  does  not  suggest 
strength.  The  outstanding  feature  of  his  physiognomy  was  a 
dreamy  look." 

SNODGRASS:  That's  right! 

SPIDER:  "There's  no  question  that  he  was  a  truly  mystic 
medicine  man.  Hitler's  power  is  not  political.  It  is  magic.  He  is  a 
mirror  of  the  German  people's  unconscious." 
SNODGRASS:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  very  much  of  a 
split — half  and  half.  You  look  at  the  left  side.  It  was  always  sort 
of  dreamy  and  otherworldly,  as  he  was  until  about  that  period  in 
Vienna  when  he  somehow  managed  to  sort  of  overhaul  himself 
and  try  to  turn  himself  into  an  active  person  and  in  so  doing, 
turned  himself  into  a  dreadfully  overactive  and  overaggressive 
person.  But  you  know,  this  very  passive  side  was  always  there 
and  in  certain  ways  had  control  over  him  at  all  times.  It  was 
very  much  trying  to  counteract  that  that  made  him  so  violently 
aggressive,  as  it  does  with  many  of  us.  Trying  to  overcome  a 
passive  side,  you  overstep  what  you  think  activity  is — and  end  up 
killing  a  lot  of  people,  doing  something  you  shouldn't  do.  It's 
never  one  of  those  people  who  goes  and  gets  in  fights  in  bars 
who  goes  wild  and  kills  eighteen  people  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
It's  some  very  nice  fellow  who  has  been  holding  all  that  in 
check.  I'm  not  suggesting  you  all  ought  to  go  out  and  get  in 
fights  in  the  same  bar  (laughter).  That  Hitler  had  a  magical  side 
was  unquestionable.  I  mean  the  way  he  could  intuit  someone 
else's  fears  and  fantasies  and  so  forth,  and  then  start  playing 
upon  those.  And  also,  just  that  simple  quality  of  hunger  that 
you  see  in  people — that  someone  with  an  enormous  hunger 
can  absolutely  dominate  everyone  then.  It's  just  fantastic!  I'm 
thinking  of  a  kitten  we  once  had — there  were  three  kittens  in 
one  litter.  There  were  two  very  aggressive  little  tiger-striped 
short-haired  males  and  one  long-haired  female  that  was  hope- 
lessly flubsy  and  could  never  do  anything  right.  And  the  two 
aggressive  ones  would  go  racing  up  the  sides  of  the  wall,  swing 
on  the  chandeliers,  while  the  flubsy  one  would  start  out  and  fall 
off  the  couch,  until  the  mother  would  bring  in  a  dead  shrew  or 


chipmunk  or  something.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  her  eyes  would  get 

THAT  big  and  her  hair  would  go  out  like  T-H-A-T  and  the  other 

two  would  step  aside.  And  she  ate.  And  they  didn't  touch  a 

thing!  She  never  tried  to  spite  them  or  anything;  she  didn't  have 

to. 

SPIDER:  So  that  bottled-up  power— 

SNODGRASS:  Yes,  just  that  sense  of  real  hunger  impresses 
everybody  so.  Think  of  Charles  Manson,  who  was  able  to  do  it 
and  did  it  with  the  eyes,  in  much  the  same  way,  to  a  smaller 
group  of  people.  But  again,  people  who  are  under  less  pressure 
than  the  Germans  were.  There  was  a  faith-healer  who  just 
milked  people  for  millions  in  Oakland.  My  friend,  Bernard 
Taper,  wrote  a  wonderful  little  story  about  him  in  The  New 
Yorker.  They  were  going  to  make  it  into  a  musical.  It  would 
have  made  a  marvelous  musical.  And  you  know,  afterwards, 
people  came  to  those  who  had  given  him  their  life  savings  and 
they  said:  "Look,  you  knew  that  that  wasn't  an  orphanage  he 
was  building.  You  knew  that  was  a  cattle  ranch,  didn't  you?" 
And  they'd  say:  "y-e-a-h."  And  they'd  say  'You  knew  he  had 
two  hundred  suits,  the  most  beautiful  suits  anyone  ever  had.' 
And  they  said:  "Yeah."  And  you  knew  he  was  driving  one  of 
those  Cadillacs,  "y-e-a-h."  "Why  did  you  give  him  all  your  life 
savings?  You  don't  have  anything  to  live  on.  You're  sixty-eight, 
and  you  haven't  got  a  penny."  And  they  said:  'Well,  but  it  mat- 
tered so  much  to  him.'  (Laughter)  "Who  cared?  We  didn't  want 
the  money  that  much."  Those  poor  people,  oh  dear.  But  it  didn't 
matter  that  much  to  THEM.  And  if  it  mattered  that  much  to 
him  and  they  could  make  him  happy,  all  right — go  ahead,  take  it! 
SPIDER:  Your  style  as  a  poet  has  evolved  considerably  since 
Heart's  Needle,  which  is  a  personal,  intimate  kind  of  poetry,  to 
the  Fuhrer  Bunker,  which  deals  with  extremely  public  fig- 
ures. It's  true  you  deal  with  their  personal  lives,  the  "domestic" 
side  of  the  Nazis — the  few  that  you  read  to  us  today,  anyway. 
Do  you  have  any  idea  what  accounts  for  such  a  change  in  your 
work? 

SNODGRASS:  Well,  a  number  of  things.  One  of  them  is  once 
you've  done  something,  you  don't  want  to  do  it  anymore.  You 
know,  there's  no  point  in  going  into  a  racket  like  this  unless 
you're  doing  something  that  you  think  maybe  you  can't  do.  If 


you're  sure  you  can  do  it,  why  bother?  If  you're  going  to  do 
that,  you  might  as  well  become  a  banker  and  get  rich.  The  pay 
at  this  isn't  good  enough  otherwise.  You  want  to  do  something 
impossible.  Also,  in  a  way,  as  you  grow  in  some  sense  you  don't 
want  to  do  what  you  already  did  but  in  some  ways  you  can't  do 
what  you've  already  done.  You  have  to  do  something  differ- 
ent. And,  I  don't  know,  I  am  perhaps  being  somewhat  moved 
by  something  John  Berryman  once  said — he  was  one  of  my 
teachers — and  he  once  said  to  me:  "As  a  poet,  first  of  all  you 
begin  by  trying  to  find  your  voice."  And  I  think  that's  partly 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  in  Heart's  Needle.  "But  then,  later,  you 
try  to  find  the  thing  that  is  as  far  from  yourself  as  possible." 
And  I  think  now  I'm  putting  words  in  his  mouth  by  saying  that 
— in  a  way,  you  want  to  expand  your  psyche  and  to  become  as 
broad  as  you  possibly  can.  In  a  way,  I  think  those  first  poems 
are  pretty  good;  I  think  they're  OK.  But  they  are  a  minor  poet's 
poems.  I  want  to  move  against  the  "big  guys".  I  want  to  move 
against  "Song  of  Myself"!  You've  got  to  take  on  the  pro's.  I've 
whipped  a  few  club  fighters,  now  let's  try  a  heavyweight. 

SPIDER:  That's  a  severe  self-judgment  about  Heart's  Needle. 

SNODGRASS:  But  you  go  into  this  because  you  want  to  try  the 
impossible.  One  of  the  things  you  do  is  look  around  and  see  what 
side  of  the  street  is  open,  where  nobody's  working.  When  I  was 
young,  it  was  thought  absolutely  revolting  to  write  a  poem 
about  missing  your  daughter  when  you've  lost  her  in  a  divorce. 
They'd  say:  "You  can't  do  that!"  And  of  course,  right  away  you 
want  to  do  something  you  can't  do.  And  so  in  a  way — this  sim- 
plifies it  awfully,  since  it  isn't  necessarily  like  this — you  look 
around  and  say:  "What  are  they  claiming  is  impossible?"  OK, 
that  is  the  thing  to  do.  Because  you  want  to  do  what  nobody  else 
could,  certainly.  At  least  I  did. 

SPIDER:  But  I  doubt  that  your  judgment  of  Heart's  Needle  as 
a  "minor  poet's  poems"  is  the  one  that  will  stand  ultimately. 

SNODGRASS:  Well,  it  isn't  Whitman  or  .  .  .  well,  I  don't  know, 

OK,  in  a  way,  I'll  back  out  of  that — a  little  bit. 

SPIDER:  There  aren't  too  many  poems  as  good  as  "Song  of 

Myself." 

SNODGRESS:  Not  in  America,  there  aren't!  But  the  thing  that 
hit  me  is — you  know,  I  was  thinking  the  other  night  I'm  really 


glad  that  when  I  was  young  I  didn't  know  Thomas  Hardy's 
poems.  Because  if  I  had  known  his  poems  about  his  dead  wife, 
I  wouldn't  have  dared  try  to  write  those  poems  about  my 
daughter. 

SPIDER:  So  ignorance  is  sometimes  a  good  thing. 

SNODGRASS:  Doggone  right!  And  I've  got  to  say  that  I  do 
think  Hardy  is  a  major  poet,  although  you  don't  have  any  gigan- 
tic long  poems  except  The  Dynasts,  which  is  dreadfull  How 
Thomas  Hardy  could  have  written  that.  I'd  never  read  that 
poem  till  this  last  summer  and  my  jaw  was  constantly  down  on 
my  knees.  I  kept  saying:  "Thomas  Hardy  wrote  this?  An  incred- 
ible, magnificent  poet  like  him?"  I  suppose  that's  a  little  guaran- 
teeing, though.  One  ought  to  do  something  dreadful.  Well,  he 
did.  He  did.  God,  it's  terrible.  It's  so  bad. 
SPIDER:  But  you're  glad  you  didn't  know  his  best  poetry? 

SNODGRASS:  Oh  boy,  am  I  glad!  I  know  I  wouldn't  have 
dared  try  those  poems,  which  in  some  ways  I  think  are  quite 
similar  to  that  cycle  about  his  dead  wife.  But  I  didn't  know  that. 

SPIDER:  So  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  is  good  for  would-be 
poets,  right? 
SNODGRASS:  Sure. 

SPIDER:  Henry  Miller  said  not  long  ago  that  if  he  had  read 
Rimbaud  in  his  twenties,  he  would  never  have  written  a  word. 
He  would  have  given  up.  Because  somebody  else  had  already 
done  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

SNODGRASS:  Sure.  Yuh,  yuh.  But  in  a  way,  ignorance  isn't 
something  you've  got  to  seek.  You've  always  got  enough  of  that. 
(Laughs)  That's  not  in  short  supply. 

SPIDER:  One  of  your  poems  which  has  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  is  "Inquest".  It's  a  very  powerful  piece  and 
in  many  ways  it  seems  a  continuation  of  your  early  work. 
SNODGRASS:  I  think  that's  probably  right.  I  must  say  I  took 
hell  for  that  poem  a  number  of  years.  The  book  in  which  it 
appeared  didn't  get  reviewed  here  much,  but  in  England  it  did 
and  everybody  screamed  bloody  murder.  And  I  think  that  sort 
of  convinced  me  that  poem  was  all  right!  If  maybe  the  critics 
were  yelling  that  much,  there  must  be  something  there. 
SPIDER:  And  in  a  kind  of  villanelle  structure  yet! 


SNODGRASS:  I  guess  it  is,  isn't  it?  It's  a  poem  in  which  the 
speaker  is  seeing  his  reflection  in  the  mirror  as  sort  of  the  image 
of  Eichmann  and  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  drive  it  out  or 
take  it  with  him.  And  deciding,  I  think,  that  it's  safer  to  take  it 
with  him  to  keep  it  on  view  all  the  time  rather  than  to  drive  it 
out  and  let  it  become  unseen.  I'm  sure  that  the  poems  in  The 
Fuhrer  Bunker  are  a  kind  of  continuation  of  that  interest. 

SPIDER:  You  spoke  of  the  early  Snodgrass  as  a  "confessional" 
poet — and  the  work  of  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  and  John 
Merryman — in  that  it  seems  to  have  driven  them  deeper  and 
deeper  into  themselves.  They  became  so  absorbed  by  their  own 
personal  preoccupations  that  they  seemed  to  have  reached  an 
impasse.  But  poets  like  Robert  Lowell  and  Allen  Ginsberg — and 
perhaps  you,  now,  with  these  poems  about  the  Hitler  regime — 
associated  themselves  with  the  confessional  mode  for  a  while, 
then  later  turned  to  history  in  its  multifarious  aspects  and  to 
contemporary  events.  And  this  seems  to  have  provided  a  kind  of 
liberation  for  them,  a  kind  of  "salvation."  By  not  continuing  with 
this  introspective,  subjective,  inner-delving  sort  of  poetry,  they 
seemed  to  have  escaped  that  impasse. 

SNODGRASS:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  First,  I  guess  I'd  have  to 
say  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  anything  did  save  either 
Lowell  or  Ginsberg.  I  never  felt  that  Ginsberg  was  a  poet.  He 
seems  to  me  an  utterly  uncreative  person,  although  a  very 
bright  one.  And  as  for  Lowell,  it  seems  to  me  his  career  went 
down  hill  very  steadily,  from  the  beginning,  and  got  worse  and 
worse.  The  whole  thing  of  confessional  poetry  seems  to  me  a 
misleading  business  altogether.  In  writing  a  poem  on  this  kind 
of  personal  subject,  we  were  just  doing  what  poets  had  always 
done,  but  what  had  been  outlawed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  for  about 
twenty  years  during  the  time  of  Eliot's  domination  of  the  scene. 
We  weren't  doing  anything  different  from  what  the  German 
poets  were  doing  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century. 
They  all  wrote  poems  about  losing  children,  whether  they  had 
children  or  not!  They  all  wrote  poems  lamenting  their  lost  chil- 
dren and  so  forth.  I  do  think  that  by  directing  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  self  you  narrow  yourself  that  way.  You  don't  want  to 
stay  all  of  your  life  in  psychoanalysis.  Which  doesn't  mean  that 
psychoanalysis  may  not  be  very  useful  to  you.  And  probably,  as 


a  matter  of  fact,  this  interest  in  this  kind  of  poetry — at  least  for 
us — concerns  itself  with  this  kind  of  se//-interest.  But  in  the 
long  run,  you  end  up  doing  the  kind  of  thing  Whitman  did,  as  in 
his  "Song  of  Myself,"  which  is  the  only  way  to  discover  yourself. 
And  that  is  to  investigate  the  continent.  And  when  he  wants  to 
find  out  who  he  is,  he  goes  out  and  looks  at  the  butcher-boy, 
puts  on  his  killing  clothes — "the  duck  hunter  walks  by  silent 
stretches."  Then  when  he  comes  back  to  look  at  himself,  what 
does  he  find?  He  finds  a  continent  in  here,  in  himself.  In  a  way 
the  only  way  to  know  who  you  are — at  least  one  of  the  essential 
ways  that  we  know  who  we  are — is  by  seeing  what  we  are 
interested  in.  Again,  even  your  analyst,  if  he  wants  to  know 
who  you  are,  doesn't  ask  what  kind  of  person  you  are.  Or  if  he 
asks,  he  turns  down  his  hearing  aid  instantly  because  he  knows 
what  you  are  going  to  say  to  that!  What  he  really  says  is:  "What 
did  you  see  today?"  Then  he  begins  to  find  out  who  you  are. 

SPIDER:  Oddly  enough,  Allen  Ginsberg  told  us  the  same  thing 
on  this  campus  five  years  ago. 

SNODGRASS:  He's  a  very  bright  guy!  I  thought  I  could  sneak 
that  by  you.  Ginsberg's  been  getting  too  narcissistic. 

SPIDER:  He  made  a  trip  to  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  to  Ruther- 
ford, to  visit  William  Carlos  Williams,  who  told  him  to  look 
outside  of  himself.  To  look  at  plants,  flowers  growing  and  de- 
scribe that  as  accurately  as  you  can.  And  Ginsberg  maintains 
that  he  got  off  the  ground  that  way.  By  describing  things  out- 
side him  accurately,  he  was  really  revealing  himself.  Let's  move 
on  to  another  question.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  return  to  the 
Browning  dramatic  monologue  in  your  work  and  that  of  Richard 
Howard? 

SNODGRASS:  I  can't  speak  for  anybody  else,  I  read  so  little. 
But,  certainly,  in  my  case  that's  true. 
SPIDER:  Do  you  like  Browning's  dramatic  monologue? 

SNODGRASS:  Very  much,  there  are  a  couple  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely nutty  about.  "Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium"  and  "Bishop 
Bloughram's  Apology."  Just  wonderful. 

SPIDER:  "Soliloqy  in  a  Spanish  Cloister"  can  say  so  much  in 
such  a  short  space. 

SNODGRASS:  Yuh,  absolutely. 


I 


SPIDER:  Have  you  had  to  struggle  very  hard  to  suppress  your 
sense  of  irony,  not  to  let  it  get  out  of  hand? 
SNODGRASS:  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think  about  that  at  all. 
SPIDER:  In  your  reading  today,  some  of  us  noticed  that  a  few 
of  the  poems  you  read  were  laced  with  irony. 

SNODGRASS:  That's  a  critic's  kind  of  perception.  I  don't  think 
about  that.  Perhaps  I  am  laced  with  irony.  In  so  far  as  I  know 
what  irony  is,  it  has  to  do  with  a  kind  of  multiplicity  of  vision.  I 
must  say  I  seem  to  be  the  relativist's  relativist.  Yet  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  Richard  Wilbur  and  I  did  an  interview  to- 
gether with  Walton  Beechum.  Wilbur  was  there  to  give  a  read- 
ing, and  we  were  having  a  sort  of  poetry  festival.  We  got  to 
talking  about  the  differences  between  us.  There  are  obviously 
some  similarities,  but  we  got  to  talking  about  the  "differences" 
between  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  everything  he  does,  he's 
hunting  for  the  thing  that  is  central.  He  translates  Moliere  and 
he's  looking  for  a  kind  of  style  which  he  will  establish,  and  then 
maintain  the  way  Milton  does,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope,  somebody 
like  that.  Establish  a  style  and  maintain  it.  Whereas  my  ten- 
dency is  to  do  something  quite  different.  I  see  myself  as  being 
part  of  the  tradition  that  I  identify  with,  the  tradition  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  John  Berryman  at  his  best,  Shakespeare, 
where  you  set  up  a  tone  in  order  to  immediately  set  up  a  tone 
against  it  or  oppose  it  with  something  as  different  as  possible. 
In  a  way  I  want  to  become  as  diverse  as  I  can,  and  as  different 
in  my  voice  as  I  can.  I  don't  want  to  establish  a  voice  and  then 
maintain  that.  I'm  trying  to  grow  my  psyche  by  including  as 
many  opposed  things  as  I  can.  I  don't  go  to  the  central  works  of 
the  culture  to  translate.  I  translate  Rumanian  ballads  or  things 
that  are  as  eccentric  as  that.  I'm  looking  for  the  eccentric  and 
the  stuff  out  of  the  center.  Whereas  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  different  kind  of  sensibility  like  Wilbur's  will  try  to  establish 
a  tone  or  style,  a  presence,  and  then  reach  a  climax  but — 
(laughter) — I  hear  my  analyst — What  I  meant  by  unifying 
opposites — (more  laughter) — 

O.K.,  if  you  like,  that  is  irony — yeh,  that  could  get  to  be  a 
clanger.  Your  whole  psyche  can  fly  apart.  The  danger  of  the 
other  kind,  of  course,  is  that  you  become  so  similar  and  con- 
tained and  restrained  and  in  yourself  that  a  certain  dullness 


may  creep  in.  My  danger  is  one  of  flying  apart.  It's  the  reason 
why  I  make  something  like  the  Bunker,  where  not  only  will  I 
hear  the  voices  of  all  the  different  characters,  but  even  the  five 
or  six  different  voices  will  oppose  each  other.  Yeh,  all  right — I 
guess  I'm  just  naturally  polymorphously  perverse.  There's  a  lot 
of  polymorphous  perversity  about  all  of  that,  isn't  there?  But  I 
want  to  include  all  the  things  I  possibly  can  and  perhaps  one 
does  that  because  one  feels  one  has  a  certain  solidity  and  that 
one  can't  fly  apart.  I  don't  know.  Whereas  the  other  thing  may 
come  from  the  fact  that  you  feel  a  certain  threat  to  yourself. 

SPIDER:  The  hearing  of  the  other  voice — no  sooner  do  you  say 
one  thing  than  you're  aware  of  the  opposite. 
SNODGRASS:  Yes.  Yes,  certainly.  That's  my  kind  of  mind. 
SPIDER:  That's  not  flying  apart  so  much  as — 
SNODGRASS:  But  it  may  be. 

SPIDER:  You  use  the  word  "multiplicity"  in  response  to  irony. 
Perhaps  we  could  use  the  word  "duplicity"  both  in  the  literal 
and  moral  sense.  In  the  moral  sense,  there's  a  doubleness  there. 
SNODGRASS:  Well,  I  hope  it's  more  than  double.  I  hope  it's 
multiple.  I  hope  it's  polymorphous.  The  person  who  feels  a  solid 
center  in  oneself  can  then  go  out  and  try  to  branch  out  this  way. 
Ivor  Winters  was  a  man  who  was  essentially  mad,  so  he  estab- 
lished the  most  classical  style  and  wrote  in  praise  of  reason 
because  he  was  the  most  unreasonable  man  that  ever  lived. 
Quite  mad!  I  think  basically — I  hate  to  admit  this — Oh,  God, 
don't  you  ever  send  this  interview  out  of  here! — I  think,  basi- 
cally, I'm  sanel  (Hysterical  laughter)  Yes,  I  am,  I  am,  I  am. 
Honestly,  doctor! 

SPIDER:  Do  you  find  any  tension  between  your  role  as  profes- 
sor and  your  role  as  poet?  Do  they  seem  to  clash  or  do  they 
enhance  each  other? 

SNODGRASS:  Both.  Both.  Early  it  was  very  useful  to  me  to  be 
teaching  because  I  only  do  something  to  get  away  from  some- 
thing that  I'm  supposed  to  do.  So  if  I  had  to  teach,  I  would  go 
write  poems.  And  also  I  would  find  that  it  would  give  a  kind  of 
order  to  my  life  and  I  could  pay  off  my  debts  by  going  and 
"meeting  those  stupid  kids."  Then  I  would  feel  a  little  less  guilty 
than  usual  and  could  sit  down  and  work.    However,   as  my 


analyst  once  said:  "There's  one  thing  your  money  won't  buy 
you — poverty!"  (Laughter)  And  once  I  began  to  get  successful,  I 
was  getting  fellowships  and  things  like  that  and  I  didn't  have  to 
teach  all  the  time.  And  at  first  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
live  with  that  much  freedom.  You  think  that  won't  hit  you.  You 
think  you've  watched  all  your  friends  go  through  that  and  just 
fly  to  pieces  and  you  say  "Oh  no,  no,  no.  I've  watched  that 
happen  to  other  people.  I'll  be  all  right."  Yeah,  sure  you  will.  I 
went  into  deep  analysis  and  began  to  find  that  after  a  while  I 
could  stand  a  certain  amount  of  freedom,  a  little  bit  of  influence, 
a  little  bit  of  money.  Even  the  attention  of  attractive  women — 
one  could  stand  a  little  bit  of  that!  Now,  about  four  years  ago,  I 
think  it  was,  I  had  a  year  off  and  went  to  Europe  and  it  was  just 
the  most  incredible,  marvelous  thing  that  ever  happened  in  my 
life.  Within  eight  months,  I  was  in  fourteen  different  countries 
and  had  completely  overhauled  my  view  of  what  Western  civili- 
zation is  about,  what  had  gone  on  in  Western  civilization  since 
about  the  eighth  century.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  border  be- 
tween East  and  West — quite  by  accident — this  whole  time  and  I 
found  that  I  was  working  very  well  indeed,  even  when  I  was 
traveling.  I'd  go  somewhere  on  the  train.  I'd  be  writing  a  poem 
or  doing  a  translation  in  ten  minutes.  I'd  be  so  exhausted  that 
I'd  think:  "I  think  I'm  going  to  fall  apart."  But  I  could  still  go 
ahead  and  work.  By  the  time  that  was  up,  I  was  glad  to  come 
back  and  teach  again. 

SPIDER:  What's  curious  is  that  in  fiction  someone  like  Saul 
Bellow,  who  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Anthropology,  becomes 
both  novelist  and  English  professor.  And  Mailer  has  a  bachelor's 
in  Aeronautical  Engineering.  No  university  could  afford  him 
considering  the  amount  of  alimony  he  has  to  pay. 
SNODGRASS:  I  think  I  could  probably  match  his  record  there. 
I'm  beginning  the  third  divorce  very  shortly! 
SPIDER:  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection  between  aca- 
demic training  and  literary  achievement? 

SNODGRASS:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  one  just  wants  to 
do  what  one  doesn't  know  if  one  can  do  or  not.  For  instance,  I 
do  teach  creative  writing  but  only  because  I  have  to.  What  I'd 
love  to  teach  is  Oral  Interpretation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
next  job  I  go  to — what  I'd  really  like  to  teach — would  be  the 


Troubadours.  I'd  like  to  teach  music.  You  know,  you  want  to  try 
the  things  that  you  haven't  done  and  that  you  don't  know  if  you 
can  do  or  not.  So  I'd  love  to  teach  Oral  Interp. 

SPIDER:  You  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  need  to  risk  failure. 
SNODGRASS:  Sure! 

SPIDER:  One  of  your  most  interesting  essays  is  the  one  on  Don 
Quixote  which  is  entitled  "Glorying  in  Failure,"  in  fact.  There 
are  a  couple  of  things  in  that  essay  that  seem  to  connect  with 
your  Hitler  book.  In  that  essay,  you  say:  "Don  Quixote  believes 
in  what  he's  doing,  so  we  know  he's  insane."  How  about  Hitler? 
SNODGRASS:  Oh  come  on  now!  You  wouldn't  ask  me  to  con- 
nect those  two  passages? 

SPIDER:  "Like  most  of  us,  Don  Quixote  could  become  rational 
and  accept  the  real  world  only  after  his  downfall  and  defeat, 
could  become  sane  only  by  humiliation."  Could  it  be  that  in  your 
Hitler  cycle  you  are  suggesting  Hitler  never  did  accept  his  own 
defeats?  In  that  final  monologue,  you  have  him  say  in  the  most 
assertive  way:  "I  am  winning,/winning,/winning."  Don't  you 
think  he  cuts  a  strikingly  "quixotic"  figure?  He  never  really 
accepts  "defeat,"  "humiliation."  Is  he  insane  to  the  end?  Do  you 
think  Hitler  was  sane? 

SNODGRASS:  No,  no,  I  think  he  was  quite  insane.  I  think 
that's  what  we  mean  by  insanity.  He  has  not  accepted  the  real 
world  that  is  out  there.  He  would  accept  it  only  if  he  could 
dominate  it.  Some  analyst — I  can't  think  who  it  is  right  now — 
said  a  number  of  things  that  are  pertinent:  Babies  are  insane 
and  what  we  try  to  do  is  coax  them  to  accept  the  world.  And  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  have  their  own  way,  that  they  can't  domi- 
nate it  and  tell  it  how  it's  going  to  be  is  what  they  must  be 
forced  to  "learn."  They're  going  to  put  up  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things  in  this  world  that  are  just  plain 
awful  and  they've  got  to  get  around  that  the  best  way  they  can. 
Whereas  with  Hitler,  it's  clear  enough  he  was  going  to  destroy 
it  all.  I  think  by  the  end  of  the  war  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
was  that.  Since  he  had  to  die — and  I  don't  mean  he  had  to  die 
because  he  was  losing  the  war,  but  just  because  he  had  to  die 
and  had  begun  to  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  facts  upon  which 
your  living  depends — he  was  going  to  take  everything  with  him 


if  he  could.  He  wouldn't  have  stopped  at  killing  the  Jews.  In 
fact,  he  was  well  into  the  Slavs  already  and  he'd  have  gone  right 
through  them.  And  if  he  had  got  his  will,  we'd  all  be  gone  now. 
He  wouldn't  have  left  anything.  Because  he  would  not  endure 
the  frustration  that  having  other  human  beings  in  the  world 
necessarily  involves. 

SPIDER:  Yet  you  give  the  impression  in  that  final  monologue 
spoken  by  Hitler — that  almost  "magical"  statement  of  his:  "I'm 
winning,/winning,/winning" — of  a  practically  "prophetic"  qual- 
ity. In  a  way,  in  the  political  word  that  remains  in  his  wake — Idi 
Amin  in  Uganda,  Marshall  Ky  in  Vietnam  and  so  many  of  his 
admirers  not  that  far  away — 
SNODGRASS:  I  know. 

SPIDER:  Does  he  "win"  in  some  way?  By  serving  as  a  kind  of 
model  for  others? 

SNODGRASS:  No,  I  think  he  is  basically  a  loser.  He  could  have 
won  the  war,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

SPIDER:  Are  those  words  about  "winning"  Hitler's  or  your 
own? 

SNODGRASS:  They're  mine.  And  the  reason  he  says  he's  win- 
ning is  that  he  is  blowing  his  brains  out.  He's  saying:  "I  have 
wiped  you  all  out  of  my  consciousness  and  so,  in  that  way,  I 
have  destroyed  you  all.  Which  is  what  he  wants  to  do,  what  he's 
wanted  to  do  all  along. 

SPIDER:  When  did  you  know  you  were  on  the  road  to  doing 
this  work? 

SNODGRASS:  I  started  right  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I 
started  trying  to  make  a  play  based  on  Trevor-Roper's  abso- 
lutely classic  study,  The  Last  Days  of  Hitler.  The  scenes  in  the 
bunker  are  so  impressive  and  so  powerful  that  I  started  wonder- 
ing if  one  could  dramatize  that.  Well,  that  didn't  work.  Nothing 
interesting  was  happening  in  the  confrontations  between  peo- 
ple. What's  interesting  about  hearing  Hitler  yell  nonsense  at  his 
generals?  Nobody  was  saying  anything  interesting.  The  in- 
teresting things  were  all  going  on  inside  people's  heads.  About 
five  years  ago,  I  started  trying  to  make  something  out  of  this 
and  it  never  worked.  Then  a  little  later  I  started  to  make  some 
monologues  and  suddenly  that  seemed  to  work.  It  took  me  quite 


by  surprise.  And  so  I  thought,  O.K.  so  we  make  a  series  of 
monologues  about  some  of  these  people.  I  have  no  idea  where  it 
will  end  up.  There  are  20  poems  in  The  Fuhrer  Bunker  and 
I've  done  13  more  since.  But  I  will  do  many  more  than  those. 
SPIDER:  What  are  the  chances  of  your  including  a  Russian 
general  in  this  all-German  cast  you've  created  so  far? 

SNODGRASS:  I  don't  know,  I  truly  don't  know.  That's  a  possi- 
bility. What  I'm  really  most  concerned  about  now  is  that  I've 
written  one  chorus.  And  there's  nothing  in  the  world  more  use- 
less than  one  chorus!  There  are  a  lot  of  plans  to  stage  the  work. 
I'm  going  down  tomorrow  to  talk  to  a  director  who  has  worked 
with  Brecht  and  who  was  in  Heidelberg  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
He's  German  by  birth  and  is  now  living  in  this  country.  And  so 
I'm  very  anxious  to  talk  to  him  and  see  what  we  can  come  up 
with. 

SPIDER:  In  one  of  the  recent  Hitler  biographies,  there  is  an 
account  of  one  of  Hitler's  secretaries  half-jokingly  referring  to 
him  as  "the  Meistersinger  of  Nuremberg"  after  one  of  the 
tumultuously  applauded  speeches  he  had  given  at  a  Nazi  Party 
rally  in  Nuremberg.  Hitler  was  notoriously  a  spellbinder,  an 
enchanter.  He  was  able  to  move  people  with  words.  Like  a  poet, 
perhaps? 
SNODGRASS:  Oh,  now,  come  on]  Stop  that! 

SPIDER:  Well,  C.  G.  Jung,  in  one  of  those  interviews  in  which 
he  speaks  about  Hitler,  says  that  "Hitler  voices  things  and 
thereby  makes  them  happen."  Doesn't  that  sound  a  bit  like  a 
poet  in  action?  After  all,  poets  make  things  "happen"  by  ar- 
ticulating them,  by  "voicing"  them. 

SNODGRASS:  Yes,  but  I  do  think  it's  very  different  indeed. 
Surely  if  you  are  dealing  with  a  real  poet,  the  aim  always  is  to 
free.  Although  you  do  take  a  momentary  dominance  over  the 
audience,  the  aim  ultimately  must  be  to  free.  Whereas  the  aim 
of  Hitler,  of  course,  was  exactly  the  opposite.  It  was  to  enslave 
your  will  and  make  it  subject  to  his.  That's  one  of  the  things  that 
people  find  awfully  threatening  about  Hitler  in  my  poems:  that  I 
don't  tell  you  what  to  think.  You  said  earlier  in  the  day,  when 
you  introduced  me  before  the  reading,  that  people  are  likely  to 
say:  "Look,  you  are  free  to  become  like  the  Nazis  if  you  want 
to."  Yes,  all  right.  Freedom  is  always  freedom  to  make  a  mis- 


take.  If  the  poem  doesn't  suggest  possibilities  to  you,  if  it 
doesn't  make  you  freer  to  choose,  then  I  don't  think  it's  really  a 
poem.  It  isn't  my  business  to  choose  for  you.  You  have  to  choose 
for  yourself. 

SPIDER:  The  other  interesting  thing  is  that  in  your  cycle  of 
poems  on  these  Nazi  figures,  it  isn't  so  much  that  the  poems 
deal  with  political  problems  but  with  the  problems  experienced 
by  these  people  as  people,  as  human  beings. 

SNODGRASS:  That's  right.  And  with  people  arguing  with 
themselves.  Different  sides  of  the  personality  which  again  is 
like  the  multiplicity  I  was  speaking  of  earlier. 
SPIDER:  It's  a  curious  thing  that  such  a  universal  poem  as 
yours  appears  to  have  its  roots  not  in  the  universal  political 
scene  but  in  human  nature  and  in  human  relations. 
SNODGRASS:  Absolutely.  Certainly. 

SPIDER:  There's  a  marvelous  new  book  by  Donald  Hall  called 
Remembering  Poets.  Do  you  know  it? 
SNODGRASS:  No,  I  haven't  seen  it  yet. 

SPIDER:  It  has  a  chapter  on  Ezra  Pound  that's  very  moving. 
Hall  talks  about  a  meeting  with  Pound  in  Rome,  one  night, 
when  the  two  had  American  ice  cream  together.  Pound  had 
spent  many  years  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Washington,  of  course, 
and  those  years  were  very  much  in  his  mind  that  night.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  Pound  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  spent  a  whole  evening  behaving  in  a  perfectly  "normal" 
way.  He  had  enjoyed  American  ice  cream  with  friends  and  had 
eaten  it,  as  he  had  in  his  boyhood  years,  with  real  wooden 
spoons! 

SNODGRASS:  (laughs)  Well,  if  you  want  to  get  into  Ezra  Pound 
stories,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  one.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  did  a 
number  of  things  that  I  think  were  really  marvelous.  He  sort  of 
recanted  everything.  He  said:  "I  thought  I  knew  something  and 
I  was  just  plain  stupid."  But  Robert  Lowell  told  me  a  story 
about  being  with  him  when  he  heard  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  death.  Have 
you  heard  about  this?  He  said  three  things — and  wow\  I  think 
these  things  are  wonderful.  First,  he  said:  "My  old  comrade  in 
the  arts  is  dead."  And  then  he  said,  wistfully:  "Now  who  will 
understand  my  jokes?"  And  then  he  added:  "Well,  you've  got  to 


admit  he  was  one  hell  of  a  poet!"  That's  wonderful!  First,  the 
"official"  pronouncement.  Then  the  sense  of  personal  loss.  And 
then  the  voice,  like  a  voice  in  a  bar,  that  says:  "You  have  to 
admit  he  was  one  hell  of  a  hockey  player!"  That  Idaho  back- 
ground suddenly  comes  out  of  him  to  round  it  off,  so  to  speak. 

SPIDER:  There's  another  area  that  might  be  interesting  to 
explore.  This  has  to  do  with  the  notion  that  "reaching  for  the 
impossible"  is  another  way  to  achieve  change,  to  change  oneself. 

SNODGRASS:  I  hope  so. 

SPIDER:  You  seem  to  imply  in  a  number  of  places  in  The 
Fiihrer  Bunker  that  Hitler  was  not  capable  of  changing  him- 
self and  therefore  translated  that  into  action  in  the  outside 
world.  He  tried  to  take  power  over  things  in  the  outside  world. 

SNODGRASS:  That's  one  of  the  things  that  Eric  Hoffer  points 
out.  Almost  all  the  Nazis  were  failed  artists.  Nobody  ever  feels 
so  frustrated  as  a  failed  artist.  Hitler  was  a  painter  who  wasn't 
able  to  succeed;  he  tried  to  be  an  architect  and  failed  at  that. 
Goebbels  tried  to  be  a  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  he  couldn't 
succeed  at  that  either.  Almost  every  single  one  of  the  Nazi 
bigwigs  had  tried  some  art  form  and  had  failed  to  make  the 
grade.  So  there's  a  terrible  frustration  there  and  a  sense  of 
failure  to  grow  in  oneself,  to  grow  in  the  psyche.  So  these  men 
turned  it  outwards  and  tried  to  gobble  up  the  world. 
SPIDER:  You  conclude  your  essay  on  John  Crowe  Ransom 
with  Goethe's  dictum:  "All  art  lies  in  limits."  These  people  don't 
accept  limits,  do  they? 

SNODGRASS:  That's  right.  That's  the  essence  of  Hitler's  phi- 
losophy, if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  He  seemed  to  communicate 
to  his  followers  the  idea  that  they  didn't  have  to  accept  limits. 
They  didn't  have  to  accept  limits  on  behavior.  They  didn't  have 
to  limit  themselves  sexually.  They  didn't  have  to  hold  back  their 
aggressions.  They  could  kill  when  they  liked. 
SPIDER:  And  one  of  the  frightful  things  about  human  nature  is 
that  we  all  tend  to  admire  this  kind  of  over-reaching. 

SNODGRASS:  Absolutely! 

SPIDER:  In  fact,  you  yourself  have  told  us  that  the  artist — at 
least,  the  artist  who  goes  by  the  name  of  W.  D.  Snodgrass — is 
especially  tempted  to  try  to  achieve  the  impossible. 


SNODGRASS:  Of  course!  But  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  drive 
that  you've  got  to  try  to  steer  into  some  useful  channel  and  out 
of  those  terribly  destructive  ones.  Our  greatest  accom- 
plishments and  our  most  unspeakable  horrors  have  come  from 
the  very  same  drives.  For  instance,  in  the  essays  I  talk  about 
the  way  our  hatred  of  having  sex  has  played  its  role  in  the  great 
accomplishments  of  seventy  years  ago  or  so  in  the  arts:  the 
breaking  down  of  all  forms.  Because  we  want  to  break  down  our 
form!  The  great  thing  that  Freud  pulled  off — breaking  down  the 
form  of  the  psyche,  the  great  thing  that  Einstein  pulled  off — the 
breaking  down  of  matter,  literally,  and  the  great  Modernist 
triumph  in  the  arts,  where  artists  broke  down  all  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  arts.  At  the  same  time,  paradoxically,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  dreadful  sameness  of  our  lives.  Because  we  want  to 
get  all  difference  out  of  it.  We  don't  want  to  admit  that  there's 
difference  because  that  might  mean  that  somebody  is  better 
than  we  are.  So  you  get  this  dreadful  sameness  of  American  life, 
the  rigidness  clamped  down  on  everything.  No  one  must  be 
different.  We  must  all  be  alike.  Equal.  And  that's  what  Goeb- 
bels  is  talking  about  in  one  of  the  monologues  in  The  Fuhrer 
Bunker:  "I'm  going  to  make  everything  equal."  And  the  way  to 
do  that,  he  thinks,  is  to  wipe  it  out  and  it'll  all  be  equal.  Nothing 
will  be  bigger  than  I  am. 

SPIDER:  You  seem  to  be  of  two  minds  about  your  own  function 
as  an  artist.  Is  it  "duplicity"?  Or  polymorphousness?  On  the  one 
hand,  you  seem  to  enjoy  making  use  of  such  old  forms  as  the 
villanelle.  This  anchors  you  safely  in  a  tradition,  which  you  can 
renew  while  working  within  its  familiar  conventions.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  you  often  risk  a  great  deal  by  pushing  audaciously 
against  the  limits  of  form — in  that  strange  "pyramid"  stanza 
which  you  use  in  the  monologues  spoken  by  Albert  Speer,  for 
instance. 

SNODGRASS:  Yes.  Yes,  I  do.  Speer,  by  the  way,  is  a  man  who 
is  obsessed  by  the  problems  of  limit.  When  I  talked  to  him  in 
Heidelberg  not  long  ago,  he  mentioned  this  to  me.  He  said  that 
was  the  thing  that  Hitler  had  seemed  to  offer  his  generation. 
The  chance  to  go  beyond  limits.  Speer  said  to  me:  "We  were  like 
the  Greeks  when  they  got  to  Asia  Minor  and  had  all  that  limit- 
less space  before  them."  Everything  he  said  to  me  about  the 
Nazis  amounted  to  a  comparison  of  them  to  a  cancerous  growth, 


unlimited  growth,  growth  that  has  become  morbid.  The  same 
thing,  of  course,  had  happened  earlier  to  Napoleon  who  was 
another  absolutist,  another  seeker  after  new  possibilities. 

SPIDER:  Did  you  know  that  in  recent  researches  into  the  pro- 
cess of  cloning  new  individuals,  a  cancer  cell  is  the  one  that  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  impetus  for  a  successful  connection? 
SNODGRASS:  Wow!  No,  I  didn't!  Oh  boy,  does  that  fit!  That's 
very  interesting.  Well,  coming  back  again  to  the  forms  which 
I'm  pushing  against.  Take,  for  instance,  the  romantic  love 
poems  that  Magda  Goebbels  always  speaks  in.  I  think  I'm  doing 
something  different  than  anybody  else  has  ever  done  with  these 
forms  in  that  I'm  having  them  turn  not  to  the  nonsense  of 
romantic  love  but  to  the  nonsense  of  politics,  the  nonsense  of 
"action."  Trying  to  convince  yourself  of  something  that's  an  ab- 
solute lie.  Trying  to  convince  yourself  that  to  kill  your  six  chil- 
dren is  some  kind  of  "loyalty."  Well,  all  right,  it  may  be  loyalty 
to  Hitler.  But  loyalty  to  Hitler  may  involve  disloyalty  to  your 
nation,  to  your  people,  and  above  all  to  your  children  to  whom 
you  would  think  she  should  be  faithful.  I  use  the  self-deluding 
genre  of  the  romantic  love  poem  when  I  make  Magda  Goebbels 
speak  in  order  to  emphasize  her  own  terrible  self-delusion. 
And  the  pyramid  stanza  which  I  use  in  the  Speer  poems  should 
also  manage  to  draw  attention  to  his  own  rationalizations  about 
what  he  has  done  as  a  member  of  the  Nazi  party.  Those  pyra- 
mids break  down,  you  will  notice,  and  then  the  poem  starts 
swimming  all  over  the  page.  But  then  consider  Himmler, 
who  is  the  most  arbitrarily  "ordered"  of  all  of  them.  His  poems, 
which  aren't  in  the  book  yet,  are  all  in  a  form  I  made  up. 
Himmler  kept  carefully  up-dated  files  on  everybody  in  prac- 
tically all  of  Europe.  That's  how  he  became  the  most  fearful 
man  in  Europe.  He  had  the  dirt  on  everyone!  The  poems  I 
wrote  in  his  voice  have  to  be  printed  on  graph  paper  and 
each  line  has  thirty  characters — thirty  letters  and  thirty 
spaces.  All  the  letters  are  in  capitals,  like  a  telegram,  with 
dots  for  the  spaces.  Then  each  poem  is  an  alphabet-acrostic 
down  the  left-hand  margin.  Himmler  does  the  cast  of  char- 
acters, for  instance:  "A.D.O.L.F.  H.I.T.L.E.R.  S.Y.P.H.- 
I.L.L.I.S.  P.O.S.S.I.B.L.E.  B.R.A.I.N.  D.A.M.- 

A.G.E.  W.O.M.E.N.  R.E.P.O.R.T.  H.I.M.  C.O.P.R.O.- 
P.H.I.L.I.C.   A.N.D.   S.A.D.O.M.A.S.O.C.H.I.S.T.I.C'Then 
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there's  a  whole  list  of  perfectly  monstrous  things  about  him.  His 
left  testicle  is  missing,  madness  has  run  through  the  family 
for  generation  after  generation,  he  probably  killed  his  niece 
Geli  Raubel,  he  had  his  half-brother  murdered  (which  is  at 
least  possible).  The  last  line  reads:  "Z.E.A.L.O.U.S.L.Y. 
A.D.O.R.E.D.  B.Y.  T.H.E.  P. U.B.L.I.C."  (Laughter) 
SPIDER:  To  come  back  to  your  criticism  of  Magda  Goebbel's 
"loyalty."  You  say  in  your  essay  on  John  Crowe  Ransom  that 
Ransom  is  a  man  who  has  "made  a  deep  commitment  and  stood 
by  it  firmly,  at  whatever  price."  Is  a  commitment  in  itself  an 
admirable  thing?  You  seem  to  suggest  precisely  that  in  your  es- 
say on  Ransom. 

SNODGRASS:  I'm  inclined  to  think  it  is.  In  the  case  of  Hitler's 
mistress,  Eva  Braun,  I  found  myself  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  her  touching  loyalty  to  Hitler  as  I  came  to  know  more 
about  her.  Now  if  it's  possible  to  think  of  loyalty  as  a  "fault,"  it's 
certainly  a  fault  in  her  case.  It's  unquestionably  a  fault  to  be 
loyal  to  such  a  person,  to  such  a  cause,  and  to  ignore  what  you 
are  doing  to  your  own  people.  Still,  I  have  to  admit  I  admire 
loyalty.  I  just  like  it.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  feel  that  I'm  loyal  to 
those  who  matter  to  me,  I  would  like  to  feel  that  people  are 
loyal  to  me.  Although  I'm  not  unaware  that,  like  any  other 
virtue,  loyalty  can  be  pushed  so  far  that  it  becomes  a  fault. 
SPIDER:  Is  it  possible  that  the  special  forms  that  your  poems 
take  in  The  Fiihrer  Bunker  are,  in  some  way,  an  attempt  on 
your  part  to  "limit"  the  frightening  ideas  that  the  poems  em- 
body, to  prevent  them  from  "infecting"  the  minds  of  their 
readers  with  the  violence  and  the  criminality  that  the  poems 
deal  with? 

SNODGRASS:  Yes.  Yes,  that's  possible.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  variety  of  the  forms  is  an  attempt  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  release,  to  "unlimit."  I  use  all  kinds  of  invented 
forms:  I  use  free  verse,  forms  I  make  up,  forms  I  borrowed 
from  all  kinds  of  places.  And  yet  there  are  "limits"  involved  here 
also.  But  I  find  myself  resisting  these  limits  while  writing  about 
a  cast  of  characters  whose  own  willingness  to  abolish  limits  pro- 
duced much  evil  in  the  world,  much  confusion,  much  destruc- 
tion. I  guess  I'm  trying,  in  a  literary  fashion,  to  order  some 
exceedingly  "disorderly"  ideas  advanced  by  some  of  the  most 


disorderly  people  who  have  ever  entered  human  history.  And  I 
find  myself  doing  this  in  forms  that  may  appear  very  "disor- 
derly" to  some  of  my  readers.  There  are  terrible  paradoxes  in 
all  this,  but  then  paradox  is  inherent  in  the  materials  I'm  work- 
ing with. 

SPIDER:  Well,  De,  it's  been  a  very  long  day,  but  somehow — to 
close  with  a  paradox — a  very  short  day  for  all  of  us  here  at 
UNH!  You've  given  us  all  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  with  your 
engaging  personality.  And  the  reading  and  interview  have  given 
us  a  lot  to  think  about,  a  lot  to  remember.  It's  been  a  real 
pleasure.  There's  no  doubt  that  you  have  lots  of  loyal  friends 
among  those  who  have  met  you  here  today.  Why  don't  we  end 
our  interview  with  a  final  word  in  praise  of  loyalty? 
SNODGRASS:  Oh,  I'll  drink  to  thatl 

—  The  transcript  of  this  interview 
was  prepared  by  Marcuss  Oslan- 
der,  Mike  Petriccione,  Bertrand 
Mathieu,  and  Nancy  Raver. 


What  follows  is  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  a  new  poem 
recently  completed  by  W.  D.  Snodgrass  for  his  work-in-progress 
on  the  final  days  of  the  Hilter  regime.  The  work  is  copyrighted  ® 
1978  by  W.  D.  Snodgrass  and  BOA  Editions,  92  Park  Avenue, 
Brockport,  New  York  1UU20,  and  will  be  included,  in  somewhat 
revised  form,  in  an  expanded  future  edition  of  The  Fuhrer 
Bunker. 

DR.  JOSEPH  GOEBBELS 

—  27  April,  1945 

(After  Hitler  gave  Magda  his  golden  party  badge  and 
kissed  her  cheek,  she  wept.) 

Those  girls  that  haunt  our  movie  screens 
Ghosted  my  nights.  We  played  our  scenes 
Then  each  one  moved  on  to  the  next — 
One  take  more  of  a  used-up  text. 
Sometimes  a  reel's  been  run  too  often 
Or  gets  poorly  fixed.  The  lines  soften, 
The  images  get  scratched  and  fade  out — 
Wake  up  one  day  and  you're  all  played. 

Girls  are  mighty  dear,  now — 
You  know  what  I  mean: 

Pennypiece'll  get  you  five; 
Thruppence  for  fifteen. 

And  what  have  I  been  but  a  ghost 
Since  I  first  joined  him?  At  the  most, 
His  doppelgdnger .  .  .  .  No;  I've  been 
His  ersatz,  a  no-name  stand-in. 
If  they  shudder  in  my  embrace, 
Behind  my  eyes  they  see  his  face. 
Back  of  their  eyes,  just  out  of  sight, 
What  face,  like  Helen's  ruled  my  night? 

There  lived  a  right  royal  maiden        far  off  in  Burgundy; 
Through  all  the  lands  and  nations,        none  lovelier  than  she. 
Kriemhilda  was  she  called  there;        she  shone  in  beauty  bright 

That,  when  she  grew  a  woman,  brought  death  to  many 
a  noble  knight. 


At  the  sex  parties  in  our  teens 

We  all  thought  we  screwed  movie  queens; 

Still,  lay  an  actress,  lay  some  whore, 

You  think  life's  got  to  come  to  more. 

But  in  his  stature  who  can  add 

One  cubit  from  the  flesh  he's  had? 

Your  blood  swells  for  them,  thicker,  taller; 

Each  one  you  rise  from  leaves  you  smaller. 

You  set  your  sting  deep  in  each  one; 

Get  up  and  it's  your  own  blood  gone. 

Ma  in  Ispagna,  son  gid  mille  e  tre. 

Those  were  the  eyes  that  would  not  cry 
For  joy  in  me.  Tears,  pure  as  lye 
Or  cyanide,  those  small,  clear  drops 
Burn  out  my  chest;  my  breath  stops. 
His  spidery  kiss,  brushing  her  cheek 
Empties  my  veins  out.  I've  gone  weak 
As  Brunhild,  whose  powers  fell  to  zero 
Laid  in  the  dark  by  the  wrong  hero. 

She  spoke:  in  fine  thread,  silken,        I'll  sew  with  secret  care 
A  small  cross  on  his  garment —        warrior  knight,  right  there 
You  must  protect  my  husband.  .  .  . 

Gestapo  men,  the  tales  go,  stalk 

Their  man,  then  mark  him  "X"  with  chalk 

By  slapping  his  back  like  a  friend. 

I've  got  to  walk  on  and  pretend 

His  Judas  touch  fills  me  with  joy, 

Stand  fast  like  any  Spartan  boy 

While  some  dust,  inside,  still  remains. 

He's  marked  her,  Undead;  my  last  chains 

Dissolve;  his  gold  badge  on  her  dress 

Labels  us  all  for  emptiness. 

My  stone  commander  climbs  the  stairs 

To  take  my  hand.  I'll  take  theirs. 

Boys  are  mighty  dear,  now — 
You  know  what  I  mean: 

Fifteen  for  a  feather  duster; 
Thruppence  for  sixteen. 


From  the  Tree  of  Heaven' 


— "man  hasn't  ascended  from  the  ape, 
he  just  smells  like  one" — 


From  his  treelimb 
the  chimp  tickled 
stars  with  a  blade 
of  grass 

glistening 
in  the  night 
like  a  knife 

until  the  stars 
sneezed  out  the  moon 
waking  up  the  sun 

bleeding  daylight 

from  the  chimp's  incision 


*  tree  of  heaven-a  fast-growing  tree  with 
smooth,  brown  bark,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
greenish  flowers;  ailanthus:  the  stamen- 
bearing  flowers  have  a  bad  smell. 


—  Jeff  Kelley 
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Title:  DAMIEN 
Medium:  PEN  &  INK 
Dawn  E.  Reiss 


The  Artist  in  His  Studio 

A  man  of  visions  in  white-washed  halls, 

walls  lined  with  half-formed  ideas, 

two  sentinels  stand  guard, 

one  full  of  light, 

the  other  every  darkness, 

but  these  too  are  incomplete 

and  lose  their  power — mute. 

Over  every  surface, 

tubes  and  jars  and  bottles 

full  of  color, 

sand  and  coral  and  sea-green, 

the  smell  of  the  ocean 

clings  to  canvas, 

the  man, 

curiously  misplaced  in  this, 

this  dreary,  rainy,  winter  city. 

City — grey  without, 

within,  a  dozen  different  seas. 

Far  off,  a  lute. 

Or  perhaps  just  remembered 

from  dreams. 

He  seems  to  live  a  solitary  life, 

amid  so  many  others. 

He  walks  and  speaks  and  thinks 

detached,  separate,  singular. 

If  he  were  wealthy 

they  would  call  him  eccentric; 

even  now,  not  one  dares  to  laugh. 

After  all,  he  is  a  man  of  visions. 
In  some  other  time, 
a  seer,  an  oracle, 
a  shaman  .  .  . 


And  here  he  listens  to  the  colors, 
and  the  forms  and  the  depth 
that  occur  to  him. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision, 
living  in  a  time  and  place 
where  visions  are  not  valued. 


—  Joan  Harvey 


LOVE 

i  can't  promise 
you  a  rainbow 
nor  an  Oz 
in  all  its 
emerald  splendor 

i  cannot  promise 
you  the  moon 
nor  the  stars 

&  i  certainly 

cannot  offer 

you 

the  world 

on  a 

silver  platter 

all  i  have 
are  these 
poems 

& 

these 

i 

share 

with 

you 

—  Paul  Blackwell 


More  or  Less 

Babies  crawling  over  Mothers 

Mothers  crawling  over  Fathers 

Fathers  crawling  over  paperwork 

Paperwork  crawling  over  desks 

Desks  reduced  to  forests 

Forests  reduced  to  wood 

Wood  reduced  to  paperwork 

Paperwork  reduced  for  Fathers 

Fathers  have  more  time  for  Mothers 

More  babies  crawling  over  mothers 
Babies,  Babies,  Babies 

Mothers  and  Fathers 

Babies,  Mothers,  Fathers — Families 

Household,  Wood,  Paperwork 

Paperwork,  Paperwork,  Desks 
Ulcers,  Stress,  Doctors — Less  Babies 
less  Families,  less  Mothers  and  Fathers 
less  Paperwork,  less  desks,  less  doctors 

More  Forests,  More  Wood,  More  Toothpicks 

—  Karen  Mattimore 
The  Girl  At  Basel's 

A  hammer  blow 

could  shatter 

her  alabaster  face 

and  pale  dust 

would  scatter 

on  the  burgundy  velvet 

bleeding  down  her  bony  shoulders 

to  swirl  about  her  legs 

the  left  one  slightly  favored 

The  Greek  music  played 
on  a  drum  beat  of  quarter  time 
and  she  danced  despite  the  limp 
but  her  hollowed  eyes  were  dead 

—  E.J.  Levin 


Silent  Killer 

The  dagger  queen, 
dressed  in  black, 
with  silver  crown. 
— Riding  into  the  oak  lanes, 
leaves  swept  by  the  way-side. 

Stripper — slut, 
she's  looking  for  a  lay  for  free, 
she  sees  red,  white-blue  eyes  that  say  go. 
— boy  running  down  the  road  with  infected  girl  behind. 
He,  slipping  on  oiled  pavement.  — The  dream  complete, 
honey  dripping  through  her  open  teeth. 


—  James  C.  Cox 


Artifact  in  a  Museum:  The  Teacher 

so  many  lives  we  have  to  live 

so  many  images  to  face 

i  once  thought  it  best 

to  lie  here 

draped  in  concrete 

a  Henry  Moore  madonna    faceless 

wearing 

what  birth 
beneath  these  sheets 

all  night  a  single  bulb  in  the  darkness 

swings  overhead 

starshade 

giving  rise  to  mountains 

in  the  folds  of  my  shirt 

to  valleys  in  the  bend  of  my  skirts 

all  night  only  the  darkness 
mouths  to  my  water 
center  of  all  grains 
sand  the  stable 
exterior 

all  day  i  bear  the  touch  of  human  hands 

cement  skins  on  cement 

the  grating  shape 

what  they  think  they  know 

light  the  leveller 

forms  cold  covers      smooth 

deserts 

drying  in  the  fear  of  a  thousand  tiny  sculptors 
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all  day  the  scrape  of  fingers  strange 

chisels 

scar  the  shape  of  their  visions 

like  bird  tracks     the  random 

flaw    in  the  landscapes  of  sand 

timing  to  drain  water 

from  this  stone. 

—  Jessica  Drew 


Water  Fowl 

On  the  gold-flecked  curve  of  pearl-gray  dawn, 
the  pointed  bills  ducking  through  slicked  water 
in  search  of  food,  they  are  designs  as  foreign 
as  the  ship's  markings  of  Greek  registry. 

Silhouetted  against  the  mottled  strakes 

of  the  high-floating  freighter  at  anchor 

in  New  Haven  Harbor  are  the  curved  necks 

of  three  swans,  their  down  speckled  with  rust  flakes. 

—  E.  J.  Levin 


Landmarks 

Once, 

crossing  the  desert  at  night, 

the  moon  hung  below  the  horizon. 

Only  the  bright  orange  tip  stood  exposed, 

the  rest  obscured  by  the  fat  curve  of  the  earth. 

Dunes  passed  between  us  and  I  would  search  again 

for  that  glowing  chip 

with  an  urgency  that  frightened  me. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  year, 

I  sat  eating  bouillabaise  in  a  restaurant 

full  of  palm  trees  and  patrons. 

One  man  moved  easily  around  the  room, 

grey  hair,  a  broad  handsome  face,  very  much  at  ease. 

Distracted  by  barnacles  in  my  soup, 

I  didn't  see  him  leave, 

and  I  missed  this  stranger 

with  a  profound  sadness. 

—  Joan  Harvey 


A  Zen  Journal  (Excerpts) 


The  Noiseless  Spider  is 
pleased  to  conclude  this 
issue  with  a  few  passages 
from  a  long  work-in-progress 
by  a  former  UNH  student, 
John  Perry,  who  is  currently 
teaching  English  at  the  Wil- 
braham  and  Munson  Acad- 
emy in  Massachusetts.  The 
following  are  autobiograph- 
ical notes  provided  by  the 
author  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  selections  we 
have  made  from  his  journal: 


John  Perry: 
portrait  of  the  artist  as  boy-sorcerer 


Name:  John  Perry.  Born:  October  morning.  Place:  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York.  One  year  later  was  moved  to  Connecticut. 
Spent  most  of  my  childhood  roaming  the  woods,  chasing  rab- 
bits, catching  turtles  and  frogs,  and  hoping  to  head  West  and 
get  along  with  the  Sioux.  Had  the  distinct  advantage  to  be  born 
poor.  Parents  were  not  Christian  and  so  I  was  not  raised  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  or  sin.  Was  taught  to  smell  rain  and  wet  grass,  to 
enjoy  this  life  as  against  waiting  for  another.  Father's  favorite 
saying:  "Life's  a  lot  like  my  job.  It's  O.K.,  but  there's  no  future 
in  it."  Age  fifteen  I  became  a  boxer  in  order  to  fight  off  the 
crazies.  Learned  to  do  Zen  while  training.  Hated  high  school  as 
a  training  ground  for  the  insane.  Age  17  I  joined  the  Marines. 


Hated  that  more  than  anything  before  or  since.  Graduated  from 
UNH  in  1969.  Best  time  to  be  there.  Won  law  school  scholarship 
but  decided  against  being  a  lawyer  after  Bobby  Kennedy  was 
murdered.  Left  for  England.  Lived  with  Italian  airline  stewar- 
dess in  London.  Met  Colin  Wilson.  Returned  to  US,  moved  into 
cottage  with  blond  Sivedish  girl.  Began  teaching  career  at  small 
girl's  school.  Went  back  to  England  where  I  lived  with  Colin 
Wilson.  Did  research  on  T.  E.  Lawrence  at  Bodleian.  Met 
William  Golding,  John  Fowles,  and  was  introduced  to  Robert 
Graves.  Came  to  see  Americans  as  culturally  deprived.  Tried  to 
make  Diana  Rigg,  but  without  success.  Returned  to  USA  and 
almost  niarried.  Took  teaching  job  in  small  prep  school  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Job  is  O.K.,  but  town  is  model  for  Henry  Miller's 
AIR-CONDITIONED  NIGHTMARE.  Future  plans:  Study 
Jung,  Powys,  Blake,  Jeffers,  and  others.  Re-establish  earth 
contacts.  Want  to  live  more  powerfully  than  ever  before.  Want 
more  freedom.  Am  gathering  inner  forces  for  a  move  again — 
don't  know  where.  Drink  tea,  listen  to  wind  and  Zen  waves. 
Waiting  for  dream  guide. 


What  follows  is  essentially  my  vision  of  the  world.  Whether  or 
not  that  vision  is  of  value  to  anyone  else  no  longer  concerns  me. 
I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  those  few  who  have  felt  as  I 
have  felt,  believed  as  I  have  believed,  and  whose  life  has  been  a 
journey  leading  homeward  towards  knowledge  of  the  only  thing 
we  may  ever  be  said  to  know — our  own  soul  and  self. 


*     * 


My  belief  is  that  the  20th  century  is  a  turning  point  in  evolu- 
tion. Either  we  come  to  grips  with  the  'Reality  Problem'  or  we 
perish.  The  weapons  are  too  great  for  pygmies. 

'To  find  one's  self.' — A  fatal  error.  One  must  never  settle  with 
the  self  he  finds,  for  he  has  only  found  a  corpse. 
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Felix  Culpa 

I  live  in  a  world  without  god.  That  is  very  popular  right  now. 
But  for  me  it  is  true.  I  would  be  a  fierce  believer  if  I  thought 
god  existed,  but  I  refuse  to  run  away  from  my  responsibility. 
For  most,  the  poseurs,  the  fashionably  alienated  fops,  religion 
and  god  are  totally  unknown.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  they 
say  when  they  slur  out  'god  is  dead.'  All  they  know  is  that  it  is 
fashionable  to  wear  a  certain  type  of  clothes,  hate  work,  like 
fast  sex,  take  drugs  and  ridicule  the  bourgeosie.  That  is  what  it 
is  this  year.  Next  year,  who  knows?  They  will  be  provided  with 
something. 

No,  for  me  there  is  no  god.  I  miss  him,  but  I  thank  him  for  his 
death.  For  at  least  I  am  free.  If  nothing  else  I  am  that,  and  I  am 
willing  to  remain  free  and  suffer  all  that  one  may  have  to  suffer 
as  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.  I  hate  pain;  I  fear  torture;  I  am 
not  very  brave.  But  I  love  my  freedom.  Dreadful  as  it  is,  it  is  all 
I  have  and  it  is  enough  right  now.  Maybe  at  some  other  time 
there  will  be  more;  possibly  god  will  rejoin  the  living.  But  for 
now  I  accept  my  freedom. 


The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  make  aware  the  vitality  of  life  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Ours  is  an  age  of  chains;  self- 
imposed,  state-imposed,  institution-imposed.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  state  chains,  they  are  easily  broken.  I  realize  that 
what  I  say  is  contrary  to  much  of  what  has  been  said  about  self 
deception  and  the  difficulty  of  that  freedom-winning  effort.  But 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  initial  effort  is  difficult  only 
because  of  our  inertia,  not  because  of  anything  beyond  our- 
selves. The  training  of  the  Will,  not  willfullness,  not  arrogance 
or  Hubris,  but  Will  as  an  active  and  creatively  directive  force 
is  essentially  a  simple  task.  And  just  as  so  much  of  life  is  para- 
doxical in  its  simplicity,  Reality  is  so  difficult  to  perceive  be- 
cause it  is  right  in  front  of  us  all  the  time. 
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Even  now  I  think  of  you, 

You  with  your  coal-black  hair  and  eyes 

That  made  you  look  like  Dempsey  on 

The  best  day  he  ever  knew. 

I  think  of  you  strong  and  loose, 

Leaning  back,  feet  up,  an  easy  slouch 

Cleaning  shotguns,  reading  racing  forms 

And  drinking  coffee. 

"What's  your  future  going  to  be?"  you  asked. 

"What  was  yours?"  I  shot,  cruel  and  quick. 

It  was  an  old  reflex,  too  fast,  too  much  with  me 

Like  the  hands  of  a  fighter  just  retired. 

I'd  hated  you  once. 

But  not  that  day. 
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